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The Gbeat Society: A Psychological Analysis. By Graham 
Wallas. London: Macmillan & Co., 1914. Pp. xii, 406. 

This book is as full of good things as one would expect from 
the author of "Human Nature in Politics." But perhaps partly 
because of the subject matter itself it is not nearly as coherent 
and self-contained as the older work. There are brilliant phrases 
such as "baulked disposition," and brilliant passages such as 
the description of municipal committees, but one misses the 
sense of structure and logical unity that infused the earlier book. 
It is impossible to travel in the modern world without being ap- 
palled by the chaotic size of modern cities and communities and 
feeling that such complex monsters cannot help being tyrannized 
over by mysterious and probably untrustworthy minorities. Mr. 
Graham Wallas tries to reassure such of his readers as have been 
convinced by Tarde and Le Bon that the psychology of the crowd 
is likely to disintegrate society but his consolations are, to say 
the least, half-hearted. 

The whole problem, as he points out, is to organize the thought, 
will, and happiness of the community, but here again he succeeds 
much better in showing the weakness of existing attempts at 
social thought and its organization than the way to do anything 
more efficient. 

The truth is that he unduly minimizes Hobbes's doctrine that 
fear governs society. The crudest proof of the importance of fear 
is the existence of European armaments as they are at present, 
but if Hobbes were alive, he would not fail also to note the neces- 
sity of timidity as the ruling influence of our time. The most 
obvious development of thought organization is clearly the mod- 
ern newspaper and periodical; the author might well have de- 
voted two chapters to an analysis of newspaper enterprise. He 
could have shown the enormous preponderance of all those forces 
that make for the suppression of the true and the suggestion of 
the false. To take one instance, I do not hesitate to say that 
there is an overwhelming resentment in England against the 
tyranny of certain superstitions, yet one will never find so much 
as a hint of it in the press. The proprietor fears the loss of 
social influence and financial prestige by ever allowing a word to 
appear in his paper that would ruffle the nerves of an archbishop, 
and this timidity is one hundredfold increased down the scale 
till we reach the men who report football matches, review serious 
books, and criticize plays. The public are content with what 
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exists because they have experienced nothing better, but Mr. 
Graham Wallas knows as well as anyone that the newspaper 
represents current thought far less accurately than a suburban 
debating society, and that a vast cloud of unreality hangs like a 
pall over the British press. Yet the press is the one possible 
medium of collective thought; it would do wonders even if it 
merely gave an approximately accurate version of the facts. It 
is remarkable that the modern Collectivist welcomes any State 
enterprise except a State newspaper. The mere existence of a 
widely read international newspaper would be as good a preserv- 
ative of international peace as can be imagined. 

Mr. Graham Wallas's mind has so wide a sweep that his style 
becomes almost too rich and allusive. At times one is reminded 
of his favorite thinker, Aristotle; the page seems full of notes 
for a book rather than part of a book. But though this makes it 
stiff reading, no intelligent reader will grudge the trouble. The 
reflection is not only exuberant but fertile and will bear fruit in 
many future books. Those who do not share his optimism as to 
the social potentialities of human intelligence will at least find 
their own views as to the future considerably stimulated, not to 
say modified, by his book. 

E. S. P. Haynes. 

London, England. 

Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. By J. A. Hobson. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1914. Pp. xvi, 367. 

In this book Mr. Hobson breaks some new ground. He has, it 
is true, his customary little brush with the "marginalists" (pp. 
182-6 and 331-5), but for that we are prepared and it is soon 
over. On the other hand, he seems at last to have despaired of 
persuading the world that "underconsumption," that is to say 
excessive saving, is the main cause of modern trade fluctuations, 
and of their resulting unemployment; that famous doctrine, 
though not formally retracted, is nowhere reaffirmed in this 
book. Mr. Hobson's present purpose is "to seek some intelli- 
gible and consistent method of human valuation for economic 
goods and processes" (p. v). 

"Approaching on its concrete side the economic system, the 
human values of which we seek to ascertain, we find it to consist 
in a series of productive processes bringing various goods and 
services into marketable shape, accompanied by a series of 



